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A QUICK LOOK 


AT THE FINANCIAL FACTS 


Number of Stores in Operation, Year-End 
Supermarkets or Self-Service Stores . 

Counter-type Stores. 

Sales . 

Net Earnings*. 

Per Dollar of Sales. 

Per Share of Common Stock . . 

Dividends Paid. 

$50 Preferred, 4% and 5% Series . 

Common 

Per Share Common. 

Earnings Retained in Business . . . 

Current Assets. 

Current Liabilities . . . 

Working Capital. 

Long-Term Debt Outstanding . . . 

Capital Paid-in by Stockholders and 






Fiscal Year 7957 

347 

328 

19 

$202,733,199 
2,462,320 
1 . 2 * 
3.38 
1,539,467 
202,189 
1,337,278 
2.00 
922,853 
24,856,180 
8,885,288 
15.97C 


Reinvested Earnings . .. 16,939,55f 

*Net Earnings for 1951 include a net refund of prior years’ Federal 

Excess Profits Taxes of $278,074, or 42c per share of common stock. 

1 


12,874,013 


16,1 


o u n 


T H 


ANNIVERSARY YEAR 

Colonial Stores Incorporated was "50 Years Young in ’51”, and 
celebrated its anniversary with record sales. The first 50 years 
were important—so important that Ralph McGill, famous editor 
of The Atlanta Constitution, has written the fascinating history 
which appears in this Annual Report, starting on Page Twelve. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S 


REPORT 


Atlanta, Georgia 
March 1, 1952 


To the Stockholders of Colonial Stores Incorporated: 


This report, addressed to the 5,200 stock¬ 
holders of Colonial Stores, is also a message 
to our employees and customers. It covers the 
operations and changes in the financial position 
of the Company during the fiscal year ended 
December 29, 1951, and is a condensed story 
of the year’s work of some 6,000 Colonials in 
serving the food needs of our many valued 
customers in the Southeast. Also of interest is 
a brief history recording the Company’s de¬ 
velopment during the past 50 years. 

Last year we had record dollar sales but 
lower earnings due principally to the impact 


of government price controls which are ad¬ 
versely affecting operating results throughout 
the retail food industry. 

SALES, PROFITS AND TAXES 
ON INCOME 

Sales for 1951 were $202,733,199, an increase of 
$23,402,583, or 13% over the previous year’s sales. 
Larger tonnage sales accounted for about 4% of this 
increase. 

Net profit for 1951, before a special credit, was 
$2,184,246, compared with $2,763,446 in 1950. A re¬ 
fund of prior years’ excess profits taxes received dur¬ 
ing 1951 in the amount of $278,074 increased total 
net profit for the year to $2,462,320. 

Continued on Page 2 



. 1941 1942 1942 J944 7945 7946 1947 1948 1949 1950 J9S1 

(000 s 

Omitted)^ $58,179 $80,126 $90,901 $97,657 $99,193 $126,555 $159,509 $169,203 $168,558 $179,331 $202,733 
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■ PROFITS AND 1 

2 

TAKES ON INCOME 

Taxes on income for 1951 

amounted to $2,830,000, an in- 



TAXES ON 

INCOME $ 528 1,220 1,393 2,042 1,234 1,466 1,668 1,641 1,746 2,629 2,830 


$The Excess Profits Tax refund of $278,074 received in 1951 has been 
reallocated to profits and taxes on income for the years affected—1941-45. 


STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITY 


AND EARNINGS REINVESTED AT 



EARNINGS 

REINVESTED $1,500 1,842 

IN BUSINESS 


2,179 2,561 2,770 3,987 5,270 5,981 6,990 8,045 8,968 


crease of $201,000 over 1950. 

Net profit, before the special 
credit, on each dollar of sales de¬ 
clined from 1.5c in 1950 to 1.1c 
in 1951, but cost ratios also were 
nearly one-half cent lower, per 
sales dollar, than they were last 
year, indicating further improve¬ 
ment in our operating efficiency 
which partially offset the effect 
of reduced gross profit margins 
and higher income tax rates. 

PER SHARE EARNINGS 
AND DIVIDENDS 

Common stock earnings, in¬ 
cluding the excess profits tax re¬ 
fund of 42c, were $3.38 per 
share for 1951, compared with 
$3.83 for 1950. Taxes on income 
were equivalent to $4.23 per 
share of common stock against 
$3.94 in 1950, and $2.62 in 1949. 

Dividend disbursements dur¬ 
ing the year totalled $1,539,467, 
of which $202,189 was paid to 
the 4% and 5% preferred stock¬ 
holders and $1,337,278 to com¬ 
mon stockholders at the regular 
quarterly rate of 50c per share. 

Regular quarterly dividends on 
the preferred and common stocks 
of the Company were disbursed 
on March 1, 1952. 
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NEW FINANCING 

In May 1951 the Company sold 
and issued to an institutional in¬ 
vestor its 3% promissory note in 
the principal amount of $10,000,- 
000, payable in regular install¬ 
ments of $350,000 on April 1 in 
each of the years 1952 to 1970, 
with the final installment of $3,- 
350,000 due April 1, 1971. The 
outstanding $6,065,000 principal 
amount of 3% and 3Vi% Sinking 
Fund Debentures was retired, 
and the net cash proceeds of $3,- 
626,903, after deducting expenses 
of issue, were used for working 
capital and other corporate pur¬ 
poses. 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 

PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK 

(Adjusted for 1946 two-for-one split ) 




1941 * 

7942* 

7943* 

7944* 

7945* 

7946 

1947 

1948 

7949 

7950 

7957 

EARNINGS 

$1.25 

1.12 

1.29 

1.43 

.98 

3.25 

3.70 

3.26 

3.51 

3.83 

2.96 

DIVIDENDS 

$ .50 

.50 

.50 

.5614 

.621/2 

1.28 i/s 1.62/2 

2.00 

2.00 

2.25 

2.00 

TAXES ON 
INCOME 

$1.08 

2.49 

2.84 

4.08 

2.06 

2.37 

2.70 

2.66 

2.62 

3.94 

4.23 


♦The Excess Profits Tax refund of S0.42 per share received ifi 1951 has been 
reallocated to profits and taxes on income for the years affected—1941-45. 


PREFERRED STOCK 
SINKING FUNDS 

Twelve hundred shares of the 
cumulative preferred stock, 4% 
series, were retired during the 
year at a cost of $53,483, leaving 
52,800 shares outstanding. There 
remained in the fund $1,781 in 
cash and 50 shares purchased at a 
cost of $2,269, to be applied to¬ 
ward the 1952 requirements. 

One thousand forty-four shares 
of the cumulative preferred stock, 
5% series, were purchased at a 
cost of $53,412 and retired during 
the year, leaving 37,513 shares 


STORES IN OPERATION 


AT YEAR END 



COUNTER-TYPE 

STORES 424 


379 


288 


277 


271 


248 


158 


119 


98 


66 


19 
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lents of i 


continue 


ition 


Today's supermarket offers striking contrast to old-style stores 

outstanding. There remains in the 
pended cash balance of $3,602, to 
added the sum of $38,839 and the total 
for the purchase and retirement of 
series during 1952. 

STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITY 
AND EARNINGS REINVEST 
THE BUSINESS 

The stockholders’ equity (capital contributions 
and retained earnings) at the close of the year 
amounted to $16,939,555. During the year the sum 
of $922,853 in undistributed earnings was reinvested 
in the business, increasing total retained earnings 
to $8,968,338. 

WORKING CAPITAL 

Working capital amounted to $15,970,892. The 
net increase of $3,096,879 during the year resulted 
from the new financing and undistributed earnings, 
less cash requirements for capital expenditures in 
excess of funds provided through the depreciation 
provision. 


PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT 

At year-end there were 347 stores in operation, of 
were supermarkets and self-service stores, 
small, counter-type stores. During the 
supermarkets and self-service stores 
47 small, counter-type stores were 
of the new stores represent re¬ 
locations. In addition, 21 
and self-service stores 
and in some cases enlarged. We 
the store development and mod- 
within the limits of restrictive 
Fifteen new supermarkets 
re now under construction and scheduled to be 
opened during the current year. 

Produce handling facilities for Virginia stores 
improved with the addition of a mod¬ 
ern produce warehouse at Norfolk. Progress on the 
Atlanta warehouse, bakery and headquarters build- 
The necessary government priorities 
covering steel and other critical construction ma¬ 
terials have been obtained and substantial portions 


of these materials have been delivered, with the bal¬ 
ance scheduled for early shipment. Barring unfore¬ 
seen delays, this plant should be in operation in 
the early part of 1953. 

The sum of $2,742,070 was expended in 1951 fo 
new fixtures and equipment in stores, warehouses 


Inventories were $15,729,542 compared with $13,- 

H 

454,014 a year ago, an increase of $2,275,528. Higher 
merchandise costs at the year-end accounted for 
approximately $750,000. Most of the remaining in¬ 
crease was attributable to inventory requirements 
for new stores and the new Norfolk meat distribut¬ 
ing plant. 























This modern supermarket is typical of the 37 new ones which Colonial Stores opened during 1951 


and other facilities. Allowances for depreciation and 
amortization of property provided §1,489,673 of this 
amount. In addition, $1,630,902 was spent during 
the year for maintenance of stores and service 
equipment. 

EMPLOYEE AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 

Although profits for the year were lower. Colo¬ 
nial people have done a fine job in a year beset by 
many complications and uncertainties. The benefits 
accruing to Colonials under our insurance package, 
retirement and profit sharing plans are sound and 
effective incentives for us to redouble our efforts to 

do all we can to increase sales, save more and earn 
ljI £ )■ mm—*** 

more in order that operating results may be main¬ 
tained at satisfactory levels. 

Twenty-two employees qualified for membership 
in the 20-year Service Club during 1931 and were 
appropriately honored. The group now numbers 
252 actively employed members. In recognition of 
their five, ten and fifteen year service anniversaries, 
684 other Colonials received citations. 

The Company recognizes its responsibilities as a 
business citizen by taking an active part in important 
community and welfare programs, and by cooperat¬ 
ing with local farm groups and growers in the mar¬ 
keting of their products. Likewise, it encourages 


Colonial employees to participate as individual citi¬ 
zens in civic affairs. These activities are mutually 
beneficial to Colonial Stores and the communities it 
serves, for the progress of a company is directly 
related to the progress of its neighbors. 

THE FUTURE 

The difficulties created by price control and other 
governmental regulations continue to be an uncer¬ 
tain factor as we move into a new year. Improvement 
in earnings depends largely upon correction by the 
Office of Price Stabilization of existing price in¬ 
equities to restore the industry’s historically small 
profit margin, and also on our own ability to increase 
sales volume and improve operating efficiency. The 
management is confident that Colonial people, fully 
conscious of the broadened responsibilities imposed 
by controls, will continue to give a good account 
of themselves. 

In concluding this report we wish to express 
appreciation to our customers for their patronage, 
to all Colonials for their cooperation, and to the 
Board of Directors and Stockholders for their sup¬ 
port during the past year. 


Respectfully submitted, 
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COLONIAL STORES 


INCORPORATED 

A VIRGINIA CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 682 WHITEHALL STREET, S.W., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


EASTERN 

301-321 Dunmore Street 
Norfolk, Virginia 


DIVISIONAL OFFICES: 

CENTRAL 
Shop Road 

Columbia, South Carolina 


SOUTHERN 

682 Whitehall Street, S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Directors 


Scott W. Allen 
John O. Chiles 
*Edward K. Dunn 
John M. Foster 
Robert M. Hanes 
James W. Moss 
*Jansen Noyes 


Hunter C. Phelan 
Roger Preston 
♦Joseph Seitz 
♦Ellis D. Slater 
♦♦Russell B. Stearns 
C. T. Williams, Jr. 
J. W. Wood 


^Executive Committee 
+ *Chairman of Executive Committee 


Officers 


Joseph Seitz. President 

J. W. Wood. Vice President 

W. C. Moseley. Vice President 

A. C. Edens. Vice President 

T. W. Kehoe. Vice President 

J. B. Pollard. Treasurer 

G. W. Waters. Controller 

W. L. Ramsey. Secretary 


AUDITORS 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

TRANSFER AGENTS REGISTRARS 

Bankers Trust Company, New York, N. Y. Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Raleigh, N. C. First-Citizens Bank & Trust Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


ACCOUNTANTS' REPORT 

To the Board of Directors, Colonial Stores Incorporated, Atlanta, Georgia: 

We have examined the balance sheet of Colonial Stores Incorporated as of December 29, 1951, and the state¬ 
ments of profit and loss, capital in excess of par value of capital stock, and earnings retained and invested in the 
business, for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and the statement of profit and loss and other related state¬ 
ments, above described, present fairly the financial position of Colonial Stores Incorporated at December 29, 1951 
and the results of its operations for the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles 
applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


Atlanta, Georgia, February 4, 1952 


















STATEMENT OF 


PROFIT AND LOSS 



Net Sales 

Cost of sales, including certain oo 

Selling, general and administrative expenses, exclusive of certain 
occupancy and buying expenses 

Allowances for depreciation and amortization of property, plant 

. 

m 


and equipment. 


For the Fiscal Year ended 
December 29, 19SI, with Comparative 
Figures for the Fiscal Year 
ended December 30, 7950 

.9mk\ 

FISCAL YEAR ENDED 

December 30 ,7950 

$179,330,616 
148,215,468 

24,454,669 

1,133,926 


Operating profit. 5,122,806 

Other income (gain on disposal of equipment, inter 

and sundry receipts). 202,153 


Income dedi 

Interest n long-term debt (including amortization of debt 
expei es) 




5,324,959 




280,415 

30,298 


310,713 


Profit befoi 
credit 


for taxes on income and special 


sion for Federal and State taxes on income (including Federal 
xcess profits tax: 1951, $200,000; 1950,8209,000). 


5,014,246 

2 , 830,000 



Profit before special credit. 


2,184,246 


Special credit: 

Refunds of Federal excess profits taxes for years 1940 to 1945, 
inclusive, under Section 722 of the Internal Revenue Code 




278,074 


Net Profit 


$ 2,462,320 


173,804,063 

5,526,553 

70,334 

5,596,887 

197,227 

7,214 

204,441 

5.392.446 

2,629,000 

2.763.446 


$ 2,763,446 




(See notes 1 to 5, inclusive, on page 10) 
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BALANCE 


As of December 29, 1951 . 


ASSETS 

Current assets: 

Cash. 

Amounts receivable under sales agreements for properties 

under construction. 

Other receivables, less allowance for doubtful items (1951, 

$5,886; 1950, $7,558). UK 

Inventories of merchandise, stated substantially at the lower of 
cost (first-in, first-out) or replacement market . . . . . 

Inventories of supplies, at cost. 

Insurance premiums paid in advance and other prepayments . 

Total current assets. 

Special funds: 

Cash in self-insurance fund. 

Sinking funds for retirement of cumulative preferred stock 
(note 1). 

Investments: 

Cash surrender value of life insurance policies (face amount 

$55,000). 

Common stock (3,330 shares) of National Food Products Cor¬ 
poration (affiliated company), at value determined at date 
of merger as of December 19, 1940 (quoted market value: 

1951, $103,230; 1950, $107,393). 

Other. 

! 

Property, plant and equipment, at cost. 

Less accumulated allowances for depreciation and amortization 

Unamortized long-term debt expenses. 


December 29, 
1951 



113,303 



141,372 


15,755,051 

5,628,022 


December 30, 

7950 

$ 5,767,219 

966,680 

502,733 

12,282,184 

1,171,830 

375,704 

21,066,350 





# 


32,025 


7,992 
50,000 

90,017 
13,583,646 
4,770,905 
8,812,741 




(See notes l to 5, inclusive, on page 10) 
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with Comparative Figures as of December 30,1950 



LIABILITIES 

Current liabilities: 

Accounts payable. 

Vccrued expenses. 

Provision for taxes on income. 

Current maturities of long-term debt. 

Eil current liabilities. 

/jL/ 

Long-term debt: 

Promissory note, 3%, payable $350,000 annually 1952 to 1970 
with a final maturity of $3,350,000 April 1, 1971 .... 
Sinking fund debentures (redeemed in 1951). 

Less current maturities included among current liabilities . . 


Reserve for self-insurance of minor risks (fu ded, per contra) 

Stockholders’ equity: 

Cumulative preferred stock of $50 par val 

Authorized 100,000 shares (issuable in series) 

Outstanding: 

4% series: 1951, 52,800 shares; 1950, 54,000 shares . . 
5% series: 1951, 37,513 shares; 1950, 38,557 shares . . 

Common stock of $2.50 par value per share: 

Authorized 1,000,000 shares (note 2) 

Outstanding: 1951, 668,639 shares; 1950, 667,319 shares . . 

Capital in excess of par value of capital stock. 

Earnings retained and invested in the business (note 3) . . . 



December 29, 

7957 

$ 5,128,644 
550,515 
2,856,129 
350,000 

8,885,288 


10,000,000 

10,000,000 

350,000 

9,650,000 


113,303 


share (note 1): 


2,640,000 

1,875,650 


(See notes l to 5, inclusive, on page 10) 


December 30, 

7950 

$ 4,640,173 
564,048 
2,703,116 
285,000 

8,192,337 


6,065,000 

6,065,000 

285,000 

5,780,000 

114,377 


2,700,000 

1,927,850 


1,668,297 

1,735,743 

8,045,485 
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IN EXCESS OF PAR VALUE OF 

CAPITAL STOCK AND EARNINGS RETAINED For the Fiscal Year ended 

December 29, 7957, with Comparative 
Figures tor the Fiscal Year 
ended December 30, 7950 

FISCAL YEAH ENDED 


CAPITAL IN EXCESS OF PAR VALUE OF CAPITAL STOCK 

December 29, 1951 

December 30, 7950 

Balance at beginning of year. 

Add: 

Net excess of par value over cost of cumulative preferred stock 
retired through sinking funds (4% series: 1,200 shares in 
each year; 5% series: 1,044 shares in 1951, 745 shares in 

$ 1,735,743 

$ 1,730,761 

1950) . 

Excess of fair market value over par value of 1,320 shares of 
common stock issued to certain executive employees upon 

4,666 

4,982 

exercise of options (note 2). 

43,560 

— 

Balance at end of year. 

EARNINGS RETAINED AND INVESTED IN THE BUSINESS 

$ 1,783,969 

$ 1,735,743 

Balance at beginning of year. 

$ 8,045,485 

$ 6,990,481 

Net profit for the year. 

2,462,320 

2,763,446 

Deduct cash dividends paid: 

Cumulative preferred stock: 

10,507,805 

9,753,927 

4% series ($2.00 per share). 

106,655 

109,238 

5% series ($2.50 per share). 

Common stock ($2.00 per share in 1951; $2.25 per share in 

95,534 

97,736 

1950) . 

1,337,278 

1,501,468 


1,539,467 

1,708,442 

Balance at end of year. 

$ 8,968,338 

$ 8,045,485 


(See notes 1 to 5, inclusive, below) 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


(1) Preferred stock: 

(a) Holders of the preferred stock are entitled to preference in the event of 
liquidation to the extent of par value plus accrued dividends and, if such liquidation 
(or redemption) be voluntary', maximum per share premiums as follows: 4% series, 
$2.00; 5% series, $2.50. 

(b) The company is obligated to set aside sinking funds in specified amounts for 
the redemption of the preferred stock, which may be called for this purpose at par 
value plus accrued dividends and maximum per share premiums as follows: 4 % series, 
$1.00; 5 % series. $1.25. Maximum payments to such sinking funds required during 
the fiscal year 1952 aggregate $95,728, which is after deduction of the cost ($2,269) 
of 50 shares of the 4 % series held in the sinking fund for such series at December 29, 
1951 for retirement in 1952; the remainder of the sinking funds consists of cash. 

(2) Options to purchase common stock: 

Pursuant to authorization by the Board of Directors, options were granted in 1950 
to certain executive employees of the company to purchase an aggregate of 16,500 
shares of the authorized but unissued common stock of the company at $30.25 per 
share. The quoted market value of the common stock at the date the options were 
granted was approximately $35 per share. During the year 1951, options relating to 
1,320 shares were exercised, leaving 15,180 shares under option at December 29, 1951 
which expire after December 31, 1960. 

(3) Earnings retained and invested in the business: 

The loan agreement relating to the 3% promissory note and the terms of issuance 
of the preferred stock impose certain limitations upon the financial activities of the 
company, including restrictions as to the payment of cash dividends on common stock 
and the purchase or retirement of its capital stock, if such action would impair the 
specified ratios of current assets to current liabilities, working capital or undistributed 
earnings beyond stated limits. Of the earnings retained and invested in the business 


at December 29, 1951, an amount of $6,135,954 is restricted as to the payment of 
cash dividends. 

(4) Employee retirement plan: 

Under the trusteed retirement plan for employees (including officers) in effect at 
December 29, 1951, the unfunded cost of past service and early retirement benefits 
payable entirely by the company over a remaining period of sixteen and one-half years 
is estimated on an actuarial basis to approximate $1,710,000. The statement of profit 
and loss for the year ended December 29, 1951 includes charges amounting to $460,754 
representing the company’s contribution to the plan for the year; of such amount, 
$96,940 is in respect of past services and $363,814 relates to current services. 

While the company expects to continue the plan indefinitely, the right to modify, 
amend or terminate it has been reserved. In the event of termination, the entire 
amount theretofore contributed under the plan must be applied to the payment of 
benefits to participants or their beneficiaries. 

(5) Leased premises: 

The company leases the majority of its warehouse and store locations. At Decem¬ 
ber 29, 1951, there were in effect 255 leases extending beyond three years from that 
date, including those referred to in the following paragraph. Such leases provide for 
minimum annual net rentals aggregating $1,613,232, of which approximately 63% 
relates to leases expiring within ten years and the balance to leases expiring in from 
ten to twenty-nine years. 

During the year ended December 29, 1951, the company sold for $609,935 five store 
buildings which it erected in 1950 and 1951. Such properties were leased back to the 
company by the purchaser for initial periods of fifteen years at annual net rentals 
aggregating $49,720. In addition, the company has contracted for the construction of 
warehouse, headquarters and store facilities estimated to involve additional expendi¬ 
tures of approximately $2,672,000 which, under existing sales agreements, are to be 
sold to insurance companies under long-term lease back arrangements. 
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WAS DISTRIBUTED 


84.7? 


10.9? 


1.5? 


1 . 8 ? 


0 . 8 ?* 


0.3?* 


Out of each sales dollar, 84.7?, the largest amount (including all 
distribution costs except wages) was spent for the food products sold. 



Most of the remainder was paid to Colonial employees in wages and 
benefits. 


Then there was the cost of wear and tear on equipment. 


Next came taxes—federal, state and local—an increasingly large item. 


Seventy per cent of the net profit was paid as dividends to Colonial 
stockholders for the use of their money. 




&> 

m 


This left a little less than a third of a cent for re-investing in the 
business to protect Colonial's competitive position. 


♦The base for these figures excludes the Excess Profits Tax refund of $278,074, received in 1951. 


nr profit and taxes 


FEA SALES DOLLAR, 1941-1951 



7947* 

7942* 

7943* 

7944* 

7945* 

7946 

7947 

1948 

7949 

7950 

7957 * 

NET PROFIT 

1.3? 

0 . 9 < 

0.9? 

0.9^ 

0 . 7 ( 

1.7? 

1.5? 

1.4? 

1.5? 

1.5? 

1.1? 

TAXES 

1.4? 

1.9? 

!.»<( 

2.5? 

1.6? 

1.5? 

1.4? 

1.21 

1.5? 

1.9? 

1.8? 


♦The Excess Profits Tax refund of $278,074 received in 1951 has been 
reallocated to Profits and Taxes on Income for the years affected, 1941-45. 
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A HALF CENTURY OF 
COLONIAL STORES INCORPORATED 


By RALPH McGILL 

Editor, The Atlanta Constitution 





inston Churchill, who is a master of 
descriptive prose, once began a brilliant 
narrative with the sentence: 

’’The old world at its sunset was fair to see.” 

He was writing of the world as it was when the 
tired Queen Victoria, who for 63 years had given 
character and strength to the British crown, died in 
January, 1901. 

It was, even as he said, a world fair to see. But 
Victoria had been perhaps relieved to slip into the 
shadows. There was a stirring in the world she 
would never have liked or understood. The strong 
winds of the 20th century were beginning to blow. 

In the same month the great queen and empress 

Up. . Si 

died, a young man in Norfolk, Virginia, was signing 
a paper which made him owner of a grocery store, 
but also put him $2,500 in debt. It was a year in 
which tremendous things were to have their be¬ 
ginnings. United States Steel was one, with 12 com¬ 
panies formed into one to begin pouring and forg¬ 
ing the steel that was to build a great nation and 
win its wars of survival. The young man signing the 
note might appear at first glance to have no place in 
the great beginnings of the 20th century. Yet he has, 
because he had an idea which fitted into the making 

of the American dream. He was David Pender. He 

- 

was one of those who created the idea which would 
supply food to the cities which were to spring up 
along with the expanding dream. In that saga o: 
steel and automobiles, of wireless, of technology an 
the story of the retail chain food ston 



occupies a place which is, perhaps, when all is said 
and done, ahead of that of the great flow of mass 
produced consumer goods which have transformed 
the life of America. 

James W. Packard put a steering wheel on his 
1901 model. It was no more revolutionary than the 
idea of the chain retail food store. Indeed, it was 
not nearly so meaningful. Napoleon observed that 
an army marched on its stomach. Since that time we 
have learned that civilizations live and progress only 
when the nation’s agriculture is enabled to expand 
and develop. The American dream would have 
slowed down had there not been born, along with 
the other great ideas which were to give it vitality, 
that of food stores operating with such efficiency 
that they handled food from all the great producin 
regions of the nation, supplemented it with product! 
from other lands, and priced it within reach of all. 

A hungry urban people are not interested in 
principles, neither of government nor of life. And a 
farmer, unable to dispose of the products of his toil 
and his soil, is not a contented citizen. The genius of 
the 20th century in America lies in the fact tha 
many ideas were required, all complementing one 
another, to create the America which now moves 
strongly into the latter half of that century. The food 
store idea was one of the essential ingredients. (It is 
perhaps no exaggeration to say that if the food sec¬ 
tions of American newspapers could be dropped into 
the cities of the Soviet Union and her satellites, the 
wo spectacular.) 

SBSf 
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It could almost be said that American business 
grew up in the first 20 years of this century. Steel 
burgeoned. Henry Ford mass-produced automobiles, 
and the cities that expanded about his factories 
bought food at low prices from the chain store near 
them on the corner or in the middle of the block. 
Orville and Wilbur Wright lifted a rickety airplane 
into the air above the sands at Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, and the airplane industry was born. The 
great medical discoveries began in the minds of men. 
Wireless and radio fathered new industries. Oil and 
diesels came. Morse’s telegraph and Bell’s telephone 
linked the nation with wires. The Panama Canal 
was conceived in workable manner and completed. 
President William McKinley was killed by an assas¬ 
sin and Teddy Roosevelt became president with his 
ideas of change, reform and progress. There was a 
stirring in politics which reached to the state level, 
with Bob LaFollette as governor of Wisconsin. The 
name of William Jennings Bryan began to be heard. 
There was a ferment in all the life of the nation. 

Out of all this ferment and change, out of the 
debates and economic achievements, out of the social 
struggles which were their inevitable counterpart, 
there developed the present capitalistic system of the 
United States, which is so little understood by many 
foreign peoples and disturbingly uncomprehended 
by too many Americans. It is a profit system which 
has produced the greatest standard of living in the 
world and given to its people more of the so-called 
"good things’’ of the material life. Yet at the same 
time there grew with it, not easily but steadily and 
irresistibly, a social consciousness which flowered 
into pensions, medical insurance, retirement pi 
and sickness benefits, as well as shorter work 
and improved working conditions. All the 
socialistic in a sense, yet an integral part 
peculiarly American success of free enterpris 


Forerunners of today's huge tractor-trailer fleet 

It was about 1901 that sociologists first began to 
notice the trend away from the land to the cities. 
Once started, it has not yet halted, but has continued 
with increasing acceleration. It is perhaps the real 
genius of the American free enterprise system that 
it was able to bring to the masses of people in the 
growing cities the products of processors and pro¬ 
ducers at a price their wages would enable them to 
buy in plenty and variety—and also to provide jobs 
and social programs of insurance and retirement. 

In that story of enterprise there is no more im¬ 
portant chapter than that of food. And in the 
story of the development of the American retail 
chain food store, an integral part of the whole, there 
is no brighter chapter than that of Colonial Stores 
Incorporated which, with 50 years behind it, looks 
with confident eyes toward the second fifty years, on 
which the company has embarked. 

Operating today 347 supermarkets and food 
in eight southeastern states, Colonial Stores 
grew from David Pender’s first store 
in 1901. In 1940 the 295 Pender stores 
Rogers stores, a similar group of chain food 
/ith headquarters in Atlanta, were merged 
present title. Shortly thereafter, the symbol 
service in the Southeast—the 
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David Pender 


L. W. Rogers 


CS Rooster which now adorns all stores—was cre¬ 
ated. Employing today more than 6,000 men and 
women, maintaining warehouses, bakeries and a 
huge fleet of trucks directed from strategically- 
located offices, the stores do a combined annual sales 
volume of over $200,000,000. 

Pender, who was born in 1874, was almost from 
birth in the Horatio Alger pattern. His life fits the 
American success story as if tailored for it. There is 
no good fairy in it, touching him with a magic wand 
and making his path easy. There is something 
greater, the story of dogged courage, of character, of 
uncomplaining work across long hours, and of a 
devotion to his mother which matches all great 
stories of a boy’s love. The family home was at Tar- 
boro, North Carolina. His hardworking, honored 
father died when the son was but a child. The boy 
studied hard at the little school, walking three miles 
to reach it, and he worked after hours in the grocery 
store to earn what he could to help his mother. 
When he was 12, his mother’s health worsened and 
without complaint or hesitation, he put on the white 
apron for full time work. In 1895 he went to New 
York and a department store job, but three years 
later he was back at Tarboro. He liked ’’groceries.” 


He was 24 when he had a chance to move to a 
new job at Norfolk, Virginia. The wages were what 
he was already receiving—$50 a month. But, Nor¬ 
folk was a larger city. He saw it as an opportunity. 
He took it. 

Seven months later there was another opportun¬ 
ity. He moved in with two partners. Again the salary 
was $50 a month, but he had a cut in the profits. He 
was a young man, but he had studied as he had 
worked. Soon he saw there would not be any profit 
at all unless some new business methods were in¬ 
stalled. So, discouraged but confident he could work 
it out if given a chance, he kept working. 

One of the customers who came to the store was 
F. S. Royster, a former resident of Tarboro who took 
an interest in the boy because he knew the family, 
had been a friend of the father, and respected the 
boy for his hard work and character. One day they 
had a long conversation. 

Reports vary as to the exact words of it; but as it 
comes down to us, Royster was drawing out the 
young man, asking him about his hopes and ambi¬ 
tions, and young Pender said that one day he hoped 
to own his own store. As a matter of fact, he said, he 
would buy the failing store in which he worked if 






he had the money, but on $50 a month a man didn’t 
save up enough to buy stores. The store, Royster 
determined, actually was for sale. The two partners 
were dissatisfied. The outlook was not good. But 
Pender thought it could be made to go if one man 
with experience could take it over. 

Reading over the old stories, one gets the feeling 
that Pender talked freely, revealing all his pent-up 
dreams and hopes to an old friend of his father’s, 
never dreaming the big chance was at hand. But 
Royster was one of those rare persons who never 
forgets a favor. Years before the boy’s father had 
done him a favor. He wanted to repay it to the son. 

M How much would it take, David?” he asked. 

"They’d take $2,500, Mr. Royster, but I don’t 
know where to raise it.” 

"I do,” said Royster. 

The big chance had come. Royster took him to a 
bank and endorsed his note for $2,500. 

It was opportunity, but again, there was no good 
fairy in it, making the path easy. There is just no 
telling how many hours the young man worked. He 
almost lived in the store. It prospered slowly, but 
surely. He moved once. He had an instinct for loca¬ 
tions. Slowly that note was reduced. His sweat went 
into it, and his worry. The interest rate was high. 
But he kept paying on it. Every Monday morning 
found him at the bank. Two years of his life went 
into that note. But it was paid. 

Then he made another. He incorporated on 
Brewer Street as the David Pender Grocery Company 
with a capital stock of $5,000. It was J 
American business was stirring and str 
was a small part of it, but he was war 
it. Two years later he moved again, 
containing five storerooms, was built 
Avenue and Washington Street. He wai 
ing and noted the neighborhood. Before 


Interior view of counter-type store taken about thirty years ago 

pleted he had leased the two stores at the corner, 
turning them into one large store. Later he leased a 
third, and the store was "the” grocery store of 
Norfolk. 

He never slowed down. He had begun then to 
dream of a new sort of store—a roomy, airy one, 
with lots of light and modern fixtures—one in which 
food could be attractively displayed and merchan¬ 
dised. 

He experimented in a small way—adding little 
counter "departments” of imported and luxury 
items. The customers responded. He began to talk 
then of how fast Norfolk was growing and of how, 
one of these days, housewives would not make the 
trip down town through crowded streets to buy 
groceries. He also planned. 

When he retired from active management in 
1926, there were 244 such neighborhood stores all 
bearing his name. 

Behind the Rogers Stores was a story closely akin 
of Dave Pender’s, though different in locale 
some details. The spirit of it was identical. In 
a friendly, amiable New Englander from Maine, 
te of the State University, and a successful 
11 town grocer in Waterville, Maine, arrived in 
Atlanta. He was L. W. Rogers. Atlanta had not been 
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President Hunter C. Phelan (left) congratulates his successor, 
Scott Allen 

his objective. Indeed, he had none. After his mar¬ 
riage in Maine, it had developed that neither he nor 
his bride had any liking for Maine winters. They 
began to talk of moving South. They sold out. The 
journey South was slow. They visited Washington, 
D. C. In Virginia he took a chance on a real estate 
development, and sold out with a loss. He looked in 
on cities in Tennessee, North and South Carolina, 
and at last arrived in Atlanta. 

He and his bride laughed a little ruefully. Their 
Maine nest egg was down to $300. Rogers looked 
around. Later on, he was never able to say what it 
was other than that the town appealed to him. It 
was a time of great development. Henry Grady, na¬ 
tionally known southern editor, was challenging the 
state and the South to pull itself up by its bootstraps. 
New industries were being invited. Rogers liked the 
tempo of the town. At 106 Whitehall Street was a 
vacant half store. A Chinese laundry was in the other 
half. Rogers opened a cash and carry store, paying 
cash for all he bought. His wife and he were the staff. 

Rogers, too, dreamed dreams and saw visions. 

In 1896 he opened his first branch store at Wash¬ 
ington and Hunter Streets, Atlanta. One of the new 


clerks hired in 1900 was a hustler named Scott Allen. 
By 1908 there were 22 stores with red fronts— 
familiar then as places of cash and carry bargains. 
By 1910 there was a warehouse and Scott Allen, 
whose qualities Rogers had seen, liked and rewarded 
with promotion, sold the idea of a bakery to turn out 
their own bread. It consisted of two small portable 
ovens. The loaves, which today come from three vast, 
modern bakeries in as many states, are numbered in 
the millions where the two small portable ovens 
turned out a hundred. But it was a start. 

Rogers died in 1914. His gallant wife continued 
on as president. She had learned that in Scott Allen 
the company had a man who would carry on her 
husband’s plans and augment them with his own. 
She let him lead. In 1915 Scott Allen made a partner¬ 
ship arrangement with a practical meat man and 
eleven years later 70 Rogers stores were selling 
fresh meat. 

Scott Allen remembers yet the way Rogers talked, 
his New England twang softened by his years of 
association with the Georgia drawl. 

"You managers,” he would say in the staff meet¬ 
ings, "have got to be fair and careful in dealing with 
our customers. Courtesy, considerateness and truth¬ 
fulness are the rules to go by in business. And put 
truth first. Tell the customer the truth about our 
merchandise." 

"Boys," he would say, "it’s easy to believe in 
honesty and fair dealing, not just because it’s right, 
but because it actually is the best policy for building 
a business." 

It was good foundation material. All the stores 
stood up. 

Pender’s policy was the same. When the two 
businesses were merged, the policies fitted as thor¬ 
oughly as all other operations. Fairness, courtesy, 
consideration, truthfulness and honest dealings — 






Colonial Stores Incorporated is but the lengthening 
shadow of two men who expressed identical policies 
and who found others who “liked groceries” to 
carry on when they retired. 

It was this policy, and its success, which in the 
mid-twenties brought about the decision to procure 
more capital for development of the two businesses 
through the public sale of securities. At this time 
each of the companies had about 250 stores. By 1932 
the total was 800, doing then a business of $24,- 
000,000. 



This front is typical of Pender-Rogers chain during Mid-Twenties 


The depression was on. A national and a world 
era had ended. Few there were then in the grocery 
business, however, who realized that for food stores, 
too, an era had come to a close. But it had. For a 
time is was not possible to give thought to change. 
Attention had to be focused on survival. 

The story of the chain food stores is not one 
composed entirely of “ups.” There were plenty of 
“downs.” Mortgages were being foreclosed on farms. 
Textile mills were idle. Factories were closed. There 
were breadlines in cities. All this economic travail 
was reflected in business, including, of course, food 
stores. Like other enterprises, their sales were off; 
payrolls were cut, morale of employees dropped. 

It was the empty factory and warehouse of the 
depression years which produced the supermarket of 
today, proving thereby the old adage it’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good. They were rented and 
turned into grocery stores. There were no fixtures. 
There were merely cases of canned goods and piles 
of groceries offered for sale on a “come and get it 
basis—serve yourself—pay as you go out.” It was an 
austere plan designed to offer food at the lo 
possible prices. A 1 

Pender-Rogers management watched, and 

it was recognized ' 
idising, in impr 


checked closely. It 
that this form of mercf 


as the times themselves improved, would meet with 
general public approval and acceptance. The day of 
the small, counter-type neighborhood store, with its 
restricted area and efficiency, was gone. But the tre¬ 
mendous physical and human task of transition 
remained. 

There began then the second phase of develop¬ 
ment. It was, in a sense, as new and dramatic a 
change in chain store development and merchandis¬ 
ing as had been the original idea of David Pender. 
Hunter C. Phelan, a Texan with a personality to 
match the dynamic Texas legend, a proved admin¬ 
istrator with a background of industrial engineering, 
had joined the Pender-Rogers management and, in 
company with Scott Allen, began successfully to 
rebuild morale with the objective of increased sales 
returns. Hunter Phelan and Scott Allen were top 
executives during this era. They were, in effect, 
partners. Each served a term as president, and one 
supplemented the other. Today, both are on the 
board. 

It sounds simple to say 800 small, counter-type 
uced to 328 modern supermarket, 
it was not. It in- 
and building opera- 
f personnel to meet 
requirements ot the new, faster and larger 
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Scott Allen (left) receives congratulations on his 50th anni¬ 
versary with company from Russell B. Stearns, chairman of 
executive committee 


merchandising industry. Colonial Stores Incorpo¬ 
rated properly counts its performance in those years 
as one worthy of a place in the top annals of Ameri¬ 
can business, and in the best interests of the Ameri¬ 
can system of enterprise. In all this transition period, 
"no capable or willing employee of the company was 
dismissed for the sake of faster developments.’* Hu¬ 
man beings were not lost sight of in all the fast- 
moving drama of real estate, of bricks, stones, and 
merchandising. 

During this vast period of evolution and build¬ 
ing, Russell B. Stearns, now chairman of the execu¬ 
tive committee, was looked to for sound financial 
programs which would produce the millions re¬ 
quired. He was always ready, and always sound. 
There are now 5,200 stockholders in Colonial Stores 
Incorporated. 

Today Colonial’s management fits the overall 
picture and tradition of its half century of history. 
Most of those in management began at the bottom 
and worked their way up; many of them have par¬ 
ticipated in the building of the company’s second 
phase; some have seen service in both eras. 


Joseph Seitz, now president, will provide not 
merely a typical illustration of Colonial’s manage¬ 
ment, but of the fact that the American system of 
private enterprise still offers opportunity and re¬ 
wards initiative. Born near Zurich, Switzerland, in 
1904, he came to the United States in 1923 and en¬ 
tered the chain food store business the next year. 
From then on his story is one of hard work, enter¬ 
prise and advancement. He became actively associ¬ 
ated with Pender-Rogers management in 1936, and 
has moved up to the post of chief operational officer 
step by step as his ability was noted. 

The long road of 50 years has been a testing one. 

Today, when Colonial Stores is one of the great 
companies of America, Scott Allen looks back at the 
beginnings and shakes his head. He recalls the old 
stores where the aromas of kerosene, dried beans, 
cheese, sacks of unroasted coffee beans and bananas 
daily staged a never-determined contest; when de¬ 
livery wagons took orders along their routes; when 
attentive clerks wrote down orders at the direction 
of housewife customers whom they all knew, and 
then more or less leisurely filled the orders when 
they got around to them. 

He remembers when the first Rogers store, in 
which he was a clerk, began as a cash-and-carry 
store. Some of the customers were irritated and 
others suspicious. They saw that prices were lower 
(because of less overhead in the form of horses, 
wagons, drivers, feed and horseshoes, and also be¬ 
cause of no bad charge accounts), but they were 
suspicious. 

"What’s wrong with these eggs that they cost 
less than they do down the street at Blank’s?” a 
housewife would demand. And she would listen. 

They came back to trade. 

The basis of this early business was the basis of 
chain operations today—selling for cash, low profit, 
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consistent savings, quick turnover and high effi¬ 
ciency. 

Scott Allen recalls how housewives came shop¬ 
ping almost every day, and often sent the maid or a 
boy of the family back for some forgotten item. A 
few years later they telephoned. The clerks, by the 
battery of old fashioned wall-type phones, were a 
feature of the stores. He watched the whole show 
change with refrigeration which enabled them to 
handle produce. He saw housewives take to the self- 
service developments and actually enjoy driving in 
and pushing baskets around to stock up a week’s 
supplies. It came with a rush. One day the stalk of 
bananas seemed to be about the only fresh fruit in 
the store, and then another day there were great 
displays and varieties of fruits and green, fresh 
produce. 

Statistics can be dry or dramatic. To veteran 
Colonials they are dramatic because they tell a 
story. Today Colonial Stores Incorporated uses about 
100 million paper bags per year. There are no more 
rolls of string. But the company does use about 350 
miles of gummed tape per year. They remember the 
bulk lard and the tubs of butter. In 1926 the com¬ 
pany used 2.5 million lard trays to distribute 3,000,- 
000 pounds of pure bulk lard. Today there is prac¬ 
tically no bulk lard. It is canned. And cooking oils 
compete with it. In 1926 only about 4,000 cases of 
canned tomatoes were sold each month. Bm^the 
American housewife took to the handy cans and 
today about 18,000 cases move from Colonial Stores 
each month. Fish sold at a rate of about 40,000 
pounds per month in 1926. In 1951 fresh fish sales 
averaged 550,000 pounds per month. And fresh 
meat was up from 2,500,000 pounds to 91,000,000 
pounds. 

The figures make a grocery man prouc 

But, as Scott Allen says, it all seems like 




Joseph Seitz, now president, speaks at sales meeting 

And so it is. (Though there were occasional night¬ 
mares, of course.) It was one of many dreams of that 
magnificent period which began in 1901, when all 
the dreams of men with ideas joined together to 
build a great industrial nation, and yet to keep 
within it a feeling for education, for churches, for 
homes, families, and to find, too, as they built a 
capitalistic system new to the world, that one of its 
chief strengths was a social consciousness and an 
awareness of the value of an individual in the grow- 
ing greatness of business and industry. 

Chain food stores are almost entirely a story of 
the 20th century. 

Prior to 1900 the chain system of food distribu¬ 
tion had made little progress. It is estimated that by 
1910 there were not more than 5,000 chain stores in 
operation, but they were picking up speed. In 1920 
there were 27 chains in America which had 11,500 
stores in operation. In 1925, across a span of but five 
fleeting years, that total had reached 27,000. 

It was this spectacular mushrooming of stores 
which brought on in 1938 another chapter in the 
Chain Store Story—the attempt to legislate them out 
of existence or, failing that, to tax them out. It was 
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not a short fight, nor a wise one. It was doomed to 
failure. The chains had won public confidence to 
such an extent that public opinion came solidly to 
support them. The people had learned the chains 
meant lower prices. A Federal Trade Commission 
investigation of the chain store business, begun in 
1928, dragged across six tedious years, at a cost of 
more than $1,000,000 to the tax payers. The commis¬ 
sion which had started out to condemn, remained to 
praise. The facts were inescapable. The increasing 
urban development of America required chain stores. 
The advantage of their efficiency in favor of the pub¬ 
lic was far greater than any disadvantages. Also, the 
commission specifically opposed anti-chain store 
taxes. 

In 1950 chains did about 39 per cent of the total 
grocery business. To do this they had adopted the 
super-store idea—which originated with an inde¬ 
pendent. But, the figures show that the percentage 
of sales of all grocery chains has remained more or 
less constant from 1929 until today. 

The life of the chains is new methods and mer¬ 
chandising. Once begun the change was fast as the 
American genius for gadgets and displays went to 
work. In the old stores the pace was leisurely. Orders 
were sent or telephoned in. They could be filled 
more or less leisurely for delivery later in the day. 
But, with customers in the store waiting to be served 
it was not possible lazily to draw a gallon of vinegar 
from a barrel or casually measure up a peck of po¬ 
tatoes. Packaging developed. Refrigeration brought 
other changes, as frozen foods do today. The self- 
service trend will continue. A few "automats,” with 
each outlet supplied by a large container at the back, 
are already in experimental use. 

But human beings don’t like to lose the human 
touch. The chains have learned to keep the kind of 
store managers on the job who like to talk with 


customers, to offer advice, and to chat with the 
housewife who wants to discuss the items, her prob¬ 
lems, and the store. 

The result of all these developments has been a 
steadily growing hold on the affections of the house¬ 
wife. Chief among the reasons for that are the fair¬ 
dealing and honesty-is-the-best-policy procedures as 
preached by Pender and Rogers. Colonial and other 
leading chains practice the principles applied by 
such pioneers as Pender and Rogers. 

This policy enables them to do business at such 
a volume that they can, and do, operate at about 1 
per cent profit after taxes, an astonishing fact which 
eloquently illustrates their efficiency. 

Progress in working conditions and employee 
relations have kept pace. In this field Colonial has 
been one of the pioneers, paying a greater propor¬ 
tion of the cost for its employee plans. The security 
program for Colonials and their families embraces 
life insurance, hospital and surgical coverage, week¬ 
ly sickness benefits and other important features. 
There is a generous retirement plan, and profit- 
sharing for all employees as an incentive for an 
outstanding job. There are a five-day week and vaca¬ 
tions with pay. A credit union provides loans at low 
interest rates. Colonial employees are encouraged to 
participate in civic affairs and to do their full duty 
as citizens. 

So, in 1951, Colonial Stores Incorporated, cele¬ 
brating a half century of progress, can look back 
and see the way it has come and, with satisfaction 
and confidence, look forward to the centennial cele¬ 
bration in 2001. The foundations laid by Pender 
and Rogers, and those who served with and after 
them, are still strong and will take all the building 
of the future. 

This is America. And in America "the past is but 
the prologue.” 



THE AREA 





TOTAL NUMBER OF STORES 


IN OPERATION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 29, 1951 
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